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1. INTRODUCTORY 

Whether or not the targets of the Five Year Plan will 
be achieved depends to a large extent on the uncertain 
human factor. If everyone works hard and willingly, pro¬ 
gress is assured. What then must be done to encourage 
hard work? 

The Plan gives the answer. The working class, it says, 
has a vital contribution to make to the economic stability 
and progress of the country. If a worker is well fed, 
clothed and housed, has adequate health .services and is 
assured a degree of social security, his efficiency improves 
and the cost involved in providing him these and other 
amenities is more than recompensed by the consequent 
increase in work output. 

It is particularly necessary that the worker be protect¬ 
ed against occupational and other risks to which he is ex¬ 
posed. His work conditions should be carefully regulated. 
He should be free to take lawful action in defence of his 
rights, and in the event of a dispute with his employer he 
shouldthave the right of appeal to an impartial tribunal. In 
the interests both of his efficiency at work and his respon¬ 
sibility as a citizen he should have some education, and also 
cultural and recreational facilities. 

All these are what might be termed basic rights for 
workers, and they have found a place in the Constitution, 
Article 43 laying down: “The State shall endeavour to secure,' 
by suitable legislation or economic organisation or in any 
other way, to all workers, agricultural, indufetrial or other¬ 
wise, work, a living wage, conditions of work ensuring a 
decent standard of life and full enjoyment of leisure and 
social and cultural opportunities.’^ 

j 
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Sume of our labour laws have been in f(M 

d long time. A number of far-reaching measures have 
added since independence, so that legislation in this respect 
is now fairly comprehensive. Unfortunately, liilBwilHaf 
have been encountered and in some cases it has not Vtt 
possible to fully implement the provisions of the laws. THie 
Planning Commission has taken note of this, awH has 
stressed that every effort must be made to complete the 
implementation of existing laws before new logicifitmn h 
undertaken. 


2. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


As labour is only one of several itons that together 
make up tiie cost of production, it is obvious that, left 
to himself, the employer would strive to ke^ down costs 
by paying his workmen as low wages as possible. If, 
however, the workmen were well organised in a trade union, 
they would press strongly for higher wages and better work 
conditions. It follows that there would be friction between 
employer and workers, leading to a strike or a locli^t, if 
neither party was prepared to give way. In order to avoid 
such friction, various pieces of legislation have been enacted 
by States to ensure that the employer gives a fair deal to his 


workmen. 

At the same time, in a planned economy such as ours 
industrial peace is very necessary. It is the duty of 
employers and employed to settle their differences amicably 
and to work in harmony for the common good. This can 
best be done by giving workers an increasing share in the 
wo^kLg of industry, so that they may develop a sense of 

responsibility. 

The first positive step towards industrial peace on these 
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unes was made m 1947, when th.e Government convened a 
tripartite conference comprising officials and representa¬ 
tives of employers and workers. This conference adopted 
what is known as the Industrial Truce Resolution, which 
called for the suspension of strikes and lock-outs for three 
years, and recommended mutual discussion of problems 
without interrupting production. Following this conference, 
a number of tripartite industrial committees were set up 
to settle problems by negotiation. 

The start of the Five Year Plan made it more than 

ever necessary that industrial relations should be good. 

The Plan stresses the need for the constant education of 

employers, employees and the public with regard to their 

duties and mutual obligations. “The conduct of the parties 

must be in keeping with the objectives of the Constitution 

and the declared social policies of the State,” it says, adding 

that “enlightened and active public opinion capable of 

mobilising itself on the side of justice and fair play should 

be counted upon as a much more potent force for the 

maintenance of healthy industrial relations than the coercive 
powers of the State.” 

In order to avoid disputes, it is necessary to lay down 

in specific terms the duties and responsibilities of both 

sides in a particular tindertaking. But on questions affecting 

the common interests of workers spread over an entire 

industry, the Plan says, negotiations should be carried out 

on a collective basis, either through joint committees or 
at trade union level. 

The setting up of works committees in each industrial 
umt to deal vnth disputes oh the spot is the pivot of the 
whote industrial relations policy under the Plan, These 
committees are able to deal with minor disputes on the 
spot and thus minimise work hold-ups. The more impor¬ 
tant problems are referred to joint employer-worker com¬ 
mittees which are set up for the industry as a whole. 

Trade Unions 

The Plan recognises the importance of a strong and 
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healthy trade union movement for the protection of 
workers’ rights. It stresses, however, that collective 
bargaining through trade unions can be effective only if 
the unions are well organised and if there is a genuine 
desire on the part of the employer to co-operate. It is 
desirable that there should be a single bargaining agent 
for the workers in a particular unit. Division into two 
or more unions, often hostile to each other, weakens the 
workers’ position. 

When employers and workers fail to agree, the State 
steps in with an offer of conciliation. If conciliation fails, 
the dispute may by agreement between the parties or even 
otherwise be referred to an industrial tribunal for adjudi¬ 
cation. Under no circumstances should there be a strike 
or lock-out tiU all possible avenues of settlement are 


explored. 

Workers and employers have a responsibility to the 
country to see that production does not suffer because of 
their differences. Their close co-operation is essential to 
the success of the Plan. Beginning with the Industrial 
Truce Resolution of December 1947, this co-operation has 
been secured in increasing measure. The setting up of 
tripartite committees for important industries m 1948, the 
establishment of works committees under the Industnal 
Disputes Act, the co-opting of labour representatwes on the 
Development Committee where labour matters are discuss^, 

Ind the establishment of the Central Industries Advisory 
Council, on which both employers and workers are repr^ 
sented-lall these have contributed to the ^^Provem^ 
industrial relations discernible over the past few years. 
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3. WAGES AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


The Constitution lays down that the State shall endea¬ 
vour to secure for all workers a living wage. On the 
wages he receives depends a person’s standard of living. 
It is not, therefore, difficult to understand why the wage 
problem is the most fruitful source of friction between 


employers and organised labour. 

Such friction, as has been stressed earlier, is most 
harmful to our plans for'national development. Yet efforts 
must be made to secure for the worker a decent wage in 
order to help him to function in a state of health and 
efficiency. However, it should be remembered that anv 
drastic increase in wages would jeopardise the economic 
stability of the country by increasing the cost of produc¬ 
tion and thus the price of the product. Efforts have, there¬ 
fore, to be directed in the first instance to raising wages 
where they are abnormaUy low. A second objective is to 
restore the pre-war real wage level in terms of goods and 
slices through increased productivity, which would bring 
all partners in industry, including labour, a higher return 

workers obviously cannot be paid the same wage 
but there should be a uniform policy in determining fair 
wage rates or different jobs. The primary consideration 
drawing up a wage policy should be the reduction of 

This is one of the main oblecl 
tives of the Five Year Plan for labour. The more a worker’s 

earning are below the living wage standard, the more 

^^pathetically should his claims be received. The process 
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In a sessing fair wages for different classes of workers, 
account should however be taken of such factors as the 
skill and training required for various jobs, the responsi¬ 
bility involved, the nature of the work and the attendant 
risk . In recent years there has been a growing demand 
tor merging a portion of dearness allowance in basic wages 
on the ground that there is no likelihood of prices returning 
to the pre-war level. The Central Government has already 
taken action on these lines, and it is recommended that the 
private sector does likewise. 

The Plan has naturally attached great importance u 
the implementation of minimum wage legislation. Passec 
in 1948, the Minimum Wages Act requires the Central and 
State Governments to fix minimum wages in certain 
scheduled sweated industries where low wage rates prevah 
and the workers are not well enough organised to press 
their demands. It also applies to agricultural labour 
Unfortunately, certain difficulties have come in the way of 
the full implementation of the Act in the States. In order 
to obviate them, the Act has been amended from tima tc* 
time. The time limit for the fixation of wages now staads 

at December 31, 1954. 


A step towards a national minimum wage was taken at 
a meeting of the Minimum Wages Central Advisory Board 
in Bombay in April 1954. The meeting reached certain 


tentative conclusions in this respect. 

Another important development on the lines laid down 
in the Plan has been the decision taken at the seconn 
fession of the Industrial Committee on Cement in March 
1954 to et up Wages (Standardisation) Boards at the Centre 
in the ItatJ concerned. There Boards will prescribe 
basic minimum (standard) rates of wages and deam^‘ 
allowance, and deal with the proposal to absorb dearness 
allowance in basic wages. Wages Boards have ^een up 
in Bombay under the Industrial Relations Act. 1946. to 

standardise wages in cotton and silk factories. 
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Social Security 


It is not enough to secure for the worker a decent wage 
. To get the best out of him, he must also be relieved of 
anxieties arising from the various risks to which he is ex¬ 
posed. He may fall sick, or meet with an accident in the 
workshop or may suddenly be thrown out of employmeni 
without a penny in his possession. The need of protec¬ 
tion against these and other contingencies is now widely 
accepted, and all advanced countries have social security 
schemes for workers. 

Employees State Insurance 

In India, some measure of social security has in the 
past been afforded by the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
1923, and the Maternity Benefit Acts of various State 
Governments. Replacing these and now in force in certain 
areas is a more comprehensive piece of legislation for wor¬ 
kers in perennial factories—the Employees State Insurance 
Act, 1948. 

This Act, which applies in the first instance to factories 
using power and employing 20 or more persons, covers all 
employees (but not their families at present) in receipt of 
emoluments not exceeding Rs. 400 per month against risks 
of sickness, maternity or employment injury. In addi¬ 
tion to medical attention, cash payment is made to the ex¬ 
tent of about half the worker’s average wages for the period 
of sickness. In cases of disablement there are certain 
special payments varying with the extent of the disable¬ 
ment. There is also compensation for the dependents of 
an insured worker who dies as a result of an employment 
mjury. 

The scheme is financed from the Employees’ State In- 
mrance Fund, which receives contributions from employers 
and employees, and grants and donations from the Central 
and State Governments, local authorities and from private 
organisations and individuals. The Central Government 
is contributing two-thirds of the administrative expenses 
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for the first five years. The employees’ contribution is 
reasonably low, ranging from free coverage for those whose 
daily wages are below Re. 1 to Rs. 14 - a week for those 
whose daily wages are Rs. 8 and above. Only workers in 
places actually covered by the scheme contribute to the 
Fund, but employers all over India contribute a percentage 
(0.|^ at present) of their total wage-bill. 

An additional 0.4^ of the wage-bill is levied on em¬ 
ployers in areas where the scheme applies. These areas 
are at present Delhi and Kanpur, where the scheme was 
introduced on February" 24, 1952, seven industrial centres 
in Punjab—Amritsar, Ambala, JuUundur, Batala, AbduUa- 
pur, Bhiwani and Ludhiana—to which it was extended on 
May 17, 1953, Nagpur, where it was introduced on July 11, 
1954, and Bombay, to which it was applied on October 2, 
1954. 

Only a very' small percentage of the total insurable 
labour population of the country' has so far been covered 
Preparations have, however, been made to implement the 
scheme in Calcutta city' and Howrah district, and it is hoped 
to introduce it in Coimbatore and certain towns in Madhya 
Bharat in the near future. 

This is only' a modest beginning, inevitably, as this is 
a new scheme and administrative and other difficulties have 
to be overcome. Efforts during the period of the present 
Plan are directed towards putting the Scheme on a sound 
foundation: thereafter it will be possible to extend its bene¬ 
fits more rapidly. 

Employees Provident Funds Scheme 

One of the main worries of a worker—uncertainty 
about the future—can be removed through a prorident fund 
scheme. Many well established units have such schemes 
for their employees, but the vast majority of workers in 
India are not thus protected. The Employees Provident 
Fimds Scheme, framed under the Act, was implemented on 
November 1, 1952, in six major industries—textiles, iron 
and steel, cement, engineering, paper and cigarettes. The 
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factories covered are those employing 50 or more persons, 
but do not include those belonging to the Government or 
local bodies and others with less than three years of exist¬ 
ence. 

The guiding principle in implementing the Scheme has 
been to allow private provident funds to continue in estab¬ 
lishments where the workers enjoy benefits which are 
not less than the benefits provided under the Scheme. 
In all, about 30/b of the total number of factories covered 
by the Act have been granted exemption. 

In the first year and a half of its working the Scheme 
has benefited 14.32 lakh employees in 1,795 factories. The 
number of subscribers employed in 1,257 unexempted fac¬ 
tories was 5.05 lakh, the rest being employed in exempted 
factories. The total provident fund contributions collect¬ 
ed by the end of March 1954 amounted to about Rs. 7.73 
crore. 

The Planning Commission have recommended that, after 

the Scheme is well established and some experience gained 

in its working, it should gradually be extended to other 

industries. The Board of Trustees is, therefore, to review 

icS working shortly and to draw up plans for expansion in 

1955. Steps are being taken for the gradual decentralisa¬ 
tion of the Scheme. 

Coal-mines Provident Fund and Bonus Schemes 

The decision to introduce an Employees Provident Fund 

Scheme was influenced largely by the success of an earlier 

scheme for coal-mine workers, which had done much to 

bring about a stable labour force for this important indus¬ 
try. 

The Coal-mines Provident Fund Scheme, which was 
introduced in December 1948, provides for a compulsory 
contribution at the rate of about l|16th his basic earnings 
by an employee, with the employer contributing a like 
^ount. The Scheme was applied originaUy (with re- 

*“ West Ben- 

gal and Bihar, and also to Madhya Pradesh, and later ex- 
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tended to the collieries of Orissa, Assam, Taldier, SoiM 
and Rewa. The question of extending it to Hyderabad is 
under consideration. 

In all, about 8 lakh workers had been enrolled as mem¬ 
bers of the Fund by the end of May 1954. Total contffiiutioiis 
at the time exceeded Rs. 4 crore. In view of the general 
ignorance among colliery workers, constant efforts are beis^ 
made to impress on them the importance of regular atten¬ 
dance (a bonus is given for this) and the benefits that ac¬ 
crue to them and their dependents from the Providmit 
Fund. 

The Coal-mines Bonus Scheme, framed in July 1948, 
was also applied retroactively from May 1947 to eoal-min^ 
in West Bengal and Bihar. It was later extended to Madhj^' 
Pradesh, Orissa, Rewa, Korea, Talcher and the partially ex¬ 
cluded areas of West Bengal, Bihar, Madhya Pradi^ and 
Orissa. A scheme for Hyderabad was enforced in October 
1952, and others for Rajasthan and Assam are und^ consi¬ 
deration. 

Workers receiving basic wages up to Rs. 300 per month 
are covered by the Scheme. They are entitled to one4hird 
their basic wages as bonus, provided of course they work 
for the qualifying period each quarter. 

Theze two schemes have afforded a large measure of 
security for the coal-miner against old age and unemploy¬ 
ment ^ 


4. WORKING CONDITIONS 

The conditions under which work is done has a vital ^ 

bearing on its quality. In Jhe ' 

ing working conditions are the factory mi 

Indian Mines Act. and the Plantation Labour Act, 1951. 






The Factories Act lays a statutory obligation on the 
employer to ensure the safety, health and welfare of the 
workers under him. Some of the important provisions re¬ 
late to hours of work, leave, holidays with pay and occupa¬ 
tional diseases. The employment of women and children 
underground and for night work in factories is banned by 
a recent amendment. The Act covers all industrial estab¬ 
lishments which use power and employ ten or more work¬ 
ers. It also applies to factories which do not use power 
but which employ 20 or more workers. 

The provisions of this and other labour laws are fairly 
comprehensive; the need is to ensure that they are properly 
implemented, especially the sections relating to medical and 
occupational health. For this reason the Plan lays stress 
on the social aspect of this legislation, and calls for volun¬ 
tary acceptance by employers of the spirit behind the vari¬ 
ous Acts. 

Factory inspection services play an important role. They 
have to be strengthened, and an order of priorities drawn up 
to ensure speedy attention to areas and industries in dire 
need of improvement. The collection of information on 
occupational diseases and other health matters forms part 
of the work of the factory inspection services. Attention 
has in recent years been paid to this, and surveys have been 
carried out regularly since 1951 with the help of a U.S. In¬ 
dustrial Hygiene Unit. In 1953, for instance, the organisa¬ 
tion of the Chief Adviser, Factories, carried out a survey 
of conditions in the mica-mines of Bihar. 

In organised industries, tripartite consultations provide 

a useful means of internal inspection. The results of such 

consultation in several units of a particular industry point 

the way to an improvement of working conditions in the 
industry itself. 

Regular inspections of factories and mines ensure that 
working conditions are kept up to standard. They also 
minimise employment injuries. The Department of Mines 
has lately been reorganised to bring about stricter supervi¬ 
sion. Medical facUities in mines are also being improved. 
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As suggested in the Plan, a National Museum of Indus¬ 
trial Health, Safety and Welfare is to be established. This 
will form part of a Central Labour Institute at Bombay, 
which will also include an Industrial Hygiene Laboratory, 
a Training Centre and a Library-cum-Information Centre, 

The Institute will function as a socio-economic laboratory 

* 

and a centre for specialised training in labour problems, and 
will also provide a meeting-ground for all groups concerned 
with the well-being of the industrial community. The Train¬ 
ing Centre, it is hoped, will help establish uniform stan¬ 
dards throughout the countr>\ 

The Standing Labour Committee decided in July 1953 
to have a Central law governing conditions of work in 
shops and commercial establishments. Several Slates al¬ 
ready have legislation on this subject, and the Central law 
will not apply to those which conform to the prescribed 
standards. The provisions of the proposed law are being 
finalised. 

Plantation Labour 

Working conditions in plantations, which can be con¬ 
sidered the largest labour-absorbing industry, have always 
been unsatisfactory. From time to time conferences have 
been convened to suggest ameliorative measures, and as a 
result of these some employers are providing medical faci¬ 
lities and are constructing houses for workers on a volun¬ 
tary basis. 

The Plantations Labour Bill, a piece of legislation en¬ 
abling plantation workers to avail of the same facilities as 
those provided for factory workers under the Factories Act^ 
was introduced in Parliament in 1951. The imple¬ 
mentation of the Act was held up by the slump 
in the tea industry in 1952. In January 1954, the Industrial 
Committee on Plantations recommended that it should 
be brought into force on April 1, 1954. This was done, and 
certain provisions—those relating to drinking water, tolow 
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Labourers on Their way 
down into a coal-mine near 

Dhanbad 


Workers in the hot mill of 
the tinplate plant in the 
Tata Iron and Steel Works 
at Jamshedpur 





























A trainee learning to operate a planing machine 


Qirls learning to type at a Women s Training Centre run by the Labour Ministr 























A mobile dispensary under the Employees State Insurance 


Scheme 


A patient being examined in a ward ot the Central Hospital at Dhanbad 


















Quarters constructed by the Government of Bombay for industrial labour 


A creche, where working mothers leave their infants 





























and fitness certificates and annual leave with wages—have 
been implemented. 

Steps are also being taken to extend lay-off benefits to 
plantation workers in cases where such compensation does 
not exist. The Industrial Disputes Act is being amended 
for the purpose. 

A grant of Rs. 4 lakh was obtained from the Central 
Tea Board during 1951-52 for the welfare of tea garden wor¬ 
kers. The State Governments concerned have in most 
cases drawn up welfare schemes which are now being im¬ 
plemented. Under these schemes, not only are recrea¬ 
tional facilities provided but the workers are taught useful 
handicrafts—a point which is strongly urged in the Plan. 

Agricultural Workers 

Although India’s landless agricultural workers far out¬ 
number those employed in all other industries, little has 
been done for their welfare. The only labour legislation 
extended to them has been the Minimum Wages Act. 

Lack of precise information has been an obstacle to 
agricultural labour legislation. In 1950-51, however, an 
Agricultural Labour Enquiry was conducted in 812 sample 
villages. Much useful information has been gathered re¬ 
garding the percentage of earners in the village population, 
agricultural holding?, length of employment, average wage 
rates, income and expenditure and the extent of indebted¬ 
ness, The data will be useful for fixing minimum wages 
and for other welfare measures. 

Forced L/dbour 

An Officer on Special Duty was appointed in 1948 to 
study Central and State labour laws and submit a report 
indicating to what extent they needed amendment in order 
to stop forced labour effectively. On the basis of this re¬ 
port and in view of instances of forced labour that came to 
l^ht during the Agricultural Labour Enquiry, various laws 
ave bera amended to bring them into conformity with 
the proi^ions of the Constitution and the I.L.O Conven¬ 
tion on Forced or Compulsory Labour. 





5. WELFARE AND HOUSING 


The legislative measures referred to in the previous 
chapter not only regulate working conditions but provide for 
amenities such as canteens, creches and medical aid, and 
also for the appointment of labour welfare officers in fac¬ 
tories employing 500 workers or more. In the coalfields, 
for instance, on March 31, 1954, 137 pithead baths and 171 
creches were in use, and 62 baths and 107 creches were 
under construction under the provisions of the Mines Act. 

There are, however, two Acts—the Coal-mines Labour 
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Welfare Fund Act, 1947, and the Mica-mines Welfare Fund 
Act, 1946—which are concerned exclusively with the ques¬ 
tion of welfare in their respective fields. While preparing 
schemes under these Acts, an integrated picture of the wor¬ 
kers’ lives is kept in view. An attempt is made to im¬ 
prove their living conditions, and they are taught to make 

the best use of their leisure. 


Coal-mines 

In the coal-mines, health measures and medical care 
and treatment account for a large part of the 

penditure. There are four regional P 

centres which have been functioning since 1948. The Cen¬ 
tral Hospital at Dhanbad was opened in ^ 

Tentral Hospital at Asansol is nearing completion. 

T.B. cUnics have been opened at “"5.? bTcerSn 

a quota of beda haa been reaerved for mmera m 

XXturei may be mentioned the blood bank at Aami- 

sol and the large-scale anti-malarial operation. 

mere are a number of mulU-purpoaa welfare centres 
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in the coalfields which provide educational, recreational and 
other facilities. Radio sets are bought and films are shown 
by mobile cinemas. Seven new centres were opened dur¬ 
ing 1953-54 in addition to the 17 already functioning. 

Good progress has also been made in the field of adult 
education; in addition to the 34 centres in operation in 1953, 
one centre each for the Chanda and Talcher coalfields and 
six for the Bihar coalfields have been sanctioned. 

Tnere are 31 special welfare centres for women, where 
lessons are given in spinning, knitting, domestic economy, 
etc. In addition to these, it was decided to set up four 
such centres in the Bihar coalfields in 1953-54 and one, com¬ 
bined with a maternity and child welfare centre, in the 
Hyderabad coalfields. 

Other schemes financed from the Fund include hous¬ 
ing, the improvement of water supply and the establish¬ 
ment of a rehabilitation centre at the Dhanbad Hospital 

to assist disabled miners and train them for alternative 
employment. 


Mica-mines 

The activities of the Mica-mines Labour Welfare Fund 

at present cover mines in Bihar, Andhra, Rajasthan and 
Ajmer. 

As regards medical facilities, a 30-bed Central Hospital 
au Karma (Bihar) is nearing completion, as is a dispensary 
building at Dhab (Bihar). It has been decided to add 'a 
maternity and child welfare centre to the Dhab dispensary 
Two combing dispensaries and maternity welfare centr^ 
ave lately been sanctioned for mica-miners in Rajasthan 
besides two centres proyiding mobile medical facilities. 

Educational facihties, including the free supply of books 
^d slates, are provided for miners’ children in most areas 
A new school is being opened in Nellore District (Madrasi 

Among other activities financed out of the Fund are 

the mnniriff of stores shoo^ 

. r snops, mobile cinemas and thp 

provision of recreational facilities. 

In addition to these special welfare funds for coal-miners 
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and mica-miners, mention must be made of the U.P. Sugar 
and Power Alcohol Industries Labour Welfare and 
Development Fund and the Bombay Labour Welfare Fund, 
which in their respective States are financing gimil ar 
intensive welfare work. 


The implementation of labour welfare measures in each 
unit of industry is the task of the Labour (Welfare) Officer. 
As his is an important function it is necessary that the 
Labour Officer be properly trained for the work. The 
University of Calcutta runs a six-month intensive social 
work course twice a year for Labour Officers nominated by 
the Government of India and the State Governments. 
Fifteen candidates attend each course. All Labour Officers 
working in Central Government undertakings have now 
been brought into a central pool under the administrative 
control of the Ministry of Labour. 

There was a time when labour welfare was the 
preserve of private charitable organisations. In recent 
years, however, the State has been taking an increasing 
interest in the welfare of the worker. A varied programme 


of activities is being implemented and further expansion is 
contemplated to reach the worker at all stages of his 

daily life. 


Housing 

An important aspect of labour welfare is hotzsing. U 
a worker lives in a small, crowded tenement amid squalid 
surroundings he is exposed to epidemics, his vitality is 

sapped and his work output is consequently low. 

Attempts have been made to provide better industrial 

housing iince the Health Survey and Development 
Committee (Bhore Committee) drew attention m “ 
the appalling conditions under which workers lived. To 
enable employers to provide houses for their workere a 
rents the latter could afford, it was realised early that the 
Government must come forward with financial assistance. 
The first schemes drawn up feU short of success because 
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this assistance was felt by employers to be too meagre. 
Under the Five Year Plan, therefore, it was decided to 
provide more liberal aid in the shape of both loans and 
subsidies as against the earlier schemes of only loans 
(interest-free and extending to two-thirds of the cost) or 
only subsidies (to the extent of 20 of the cost). 


Subsidised Industrial Housing 

The new scheme, which came into force in September 
1952, is known as the Subsidised Industrial Housing Scheme. 
Under it, State Governments get a subsidy to the extent 
of 50% of the approved cost of houses to be built by them, 
and the balance as a loan. In other words, the entire cost 
of housing projects undertaken by the State Governments 
is borne initially by the Government of India. 


Employers and workers’ co-operatives building houses 
obtain 25 % of the approved cost as a subsidy. Employers 
get an additional 37^ % of the cost as a loan, but workers’ 
co-operatives now get 50%, as an added inducement to 
them to undertake larger construction programmes. 
Co-operatives are further permitted to allot tenements to 
their worker-members on a hire-purchase ba:is. 


In the Scheme as originally drawn up it was thought 
better, in view of financial limitations, to provide at first 
a large number of one-roomed tenements instead of a 
smaller number of bigger ones, with the aim of providing 
accommodation for as many workers as possible. At the 
same time it was borne in mind that a switch to two-roomed 
tenements ^felt to be the minimum accommodation required 
by a family—should be made as and when resources 
permitted. In 1953-54 it was decided that 10 per cent of 
the tenements to be con:tructed should be two-roomed. 

Under the Scheme attention is paid to the density of 
tenements per acre to avoid overcrowding, and also to 
fighting, water supply, sanitation and other civic amenities. 
The accepted standards of density per acre are 20 to 25 for 

double-storeyed tenements. 
A healthy living environment is thus assured. 
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Assistance under this Scheme is undoubtei^ Utald. 
<md this fact is reflected in the progress made in 
housing. In the one and a half year period up to Haxdh 3tt,* 
1954, about Rs. 413.4 lakh had been sanctioned as sidisWa 
and Rs. 412.3 lakh as loans for the constnietkui cri 
31,980 tenements. However, of the amount sanetioBed ai 
loans, only Rs. 141.5 lakh had actually been disbursed by 
January 26, 1954. This is because assistance is related tc 
the actual progress of construction. On March 81, IKl 
construction work was in progress on all gar^^t i oned 
schemes and 12,258 tenements had been completed. Thi 
following statement gives a more detailed picture! 

■ 

ASSISTANCB SANCTIONED VP TO 31ST MAKCH, ItM 

« 

Assistaiice sanctioned 

(Zakhs) Tenemenu 



Agency 

Loan 

Subsidy 

Sanctioned 

Camgmmc 

1. 

State Governments 

366.4 

379.4 

26,409 

10,357 

2. 

Employers 

40.3 

30:6 

5,020 

1,501 

3. 

Co-operatives 

5.6 

3.4 

551 

* « 

4. 

All agencies 

412.3 

413.4 

31.980 

I2,25» 


The response from industrial co-operatives has so tan 
not been encouraging, but it is hoped that the increaseo 
percentage of loan offered will induce them to tate 
advantage of a scheme which b directed to their own benefit 


Housing for Coat-miners 

One of the objects of the Coal-mines Labour WeUm 
Fund Act of 1947 was to provide adequate hoosiqg 
accommodation for miners. It was found, howefver, fiiaf 
the resources of the Fund were not suffici^t to meet the 
entire cost of construction of the large number of house 


required. . . 

In 1951, therrfore, the direct constructUm of houses from 
fi.» frf the Pund was reidaced by a ^beUlbeii 







Housing Scheme, under which employers who constructed 
houses according to the plans and specifications laid down 
by the Fund became eligible for a subsidy equal to 20% 
of the cost of construction, subject to a maximum of Rs. 600 
per house. This subsidy was later enhanced to 25% or not 
more than Rs. 750 per house. Under this Scheme, 2,767 
houses have been sanctioned, of which 1,455 have been 
completed and 144 are under construction. 

In order to accelerate the pace of construction, a revised 
Subsidised Housing Scheme has recently been introduced 
[n addition to a subsidy of 25% of the cost of construction, 
a loan of 37i%, up to a limit of Rs. 1,102-8, is payable 
to colliery owners who build houses according to the speci 
fications prescribed by the Fund. 

The introduction of a similar scheme for mica-miners^ 
is under consideration. 

■k 

Other Schemes 

The progress of other housing schemes is as follows : 

1. Under the Bihar Industrial Housing Scheme, Rs. 75 
lakh has so far been advanced as loans; 1,062 tenements 
have been constructed. 

2. Under the 1949 Industrial Housing Scheme, loans 

were advanced against which about 3,800 houses have beer 
completed. 

Taking all schemes into consideration, about 17,120 
tenements were completed by 1953-54 for industrial workers 
The sums sanctioned (both loans and subsidies) totalled 
about Rs 10.4 crore. Projects costing nearly Rs 8 crore 

for the construction of over 26,000 tenements are at present 
under examination. 
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6. EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING 

It is a matter of vital concern to the countrj^’s develop¬ 
ment that we should make the best possible use of our 
vast manpower resources. For this purpose it is necessary 
to have an organisation that will help place workers in the 
employments to which they are best suited. Such an 
employment exchange organisation has been functioning in 
India since 1945. At first it catered only for ex-servdcemen 
and discharged war-workers, but in 1947 its scope was 
extended to cover displaced persons. Later its services 
were made available to everj^one, employer or employment- 
seeker. 

By ser\'ing as a pool of employment-seekers from which 
recruitment can be made promptly and efficiently, the 
emplo 5 ''ment exchanges are fulfilling an important role. 
They are bringing the right man to the right job and are 
also assisting the mobility of labour. In May 1954 there 
were 127 exchanges functioning, and there were 5,32,925 
applications seeking employment assistance at the end of 

that month. 

During the past two years particularly it has become 
increasingly hard to find jobs for the unemployed. This is 
clear from the fact that only 1,85,443 persons were found 
employment by the exchanges during 1953 as against 
3,57,828 in 1952. Efforts are being made to improve this 
state of affairs, and the Five Year Plan itself has been 
expanded and strengthened in certain directions in order 

to increase the employment potential. 

The Plan suggested an enquirj’ into the working of the 

exchanges with a view to increasing their usefulness and 
efficiency. Such ah enquiry has been conducted by the 
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Training and Employment Services Organisation Com¬ 
mittee under the Chairmanship of Shri B. Shiva Rao, M.P. 
The Committee, which was set up in 1952, was asked to 
make recommendations regarding the future set-up of the 
Directorate-General of Resettlement and Employment. Its 
report is under the Government’s consideration. 

Mobility of Labour 

The mobile sections of the exchanges facilitate the 
mobility of labour. These sections, which are provided with 
motor vehicles, bring employment service facilities within 
the reach of many who live far from the exchanges and 
who would otherwise be denied these facilities. Thirty 
units are at present in operation. Another means of help¬ 
ing the mobility of labour is the circulation of “Mobile 
Labour Location Statements” and vacancy lists to exchanges 
throughout the country for the benefit of those willing to 
take up employment away from their home districts. These 
Statements show vacancies for which local applicants are 
not available. 

In cases where internal recruiting arrangements in 
individual establishments lead to the exploitation of 
workers, it is necessary for the State to devise steps to 
protect their interests. In this connection, progress has 
been made with decasualisation schemes for dock-workers 
and for textile employees in certain areas. It is proposed 

that these schemes should gradually be extended to other 
industries. 


Training of Workers 

The need for training workers in various occupations 
cannot be over-emphasised. In some countries, in addition 
to the provision of facilities by the State, training is given 
by trade imions, employers’ organisations, etc. In India 
the burden of imparting training has fallen entirely on the 
State, for the trade unions are not in a position to organise 
training schemes and employers, except in some organised 
industries, generally have made little effort to do so. The 
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arsi training schemes in India were those sponsored during 
the second world war for supplying trained technicians for 
war purposes and civil industries as part of the National 
Employment Service. On the termination of the war these 
schemes were continued in order to train ex-servicemen in 
various crafts. Later they were extended to displaced 
persons and, finally, to adult civilians in 1950. 

The object of the Adult Civilians Training Scheme is 
to provide a steady flow of skilled workers for industry 
while at the same time reducing unemployment among 
educated youth. Training is at present imparted in 32 
technical trades and 23 vocational trades, and is available 
at 59 centres. The period of training in technical trades is 
two years. The trainee spends the first 13 months in a 
training institute/centre of the Directorate-General of 
Resettlement and Employment, and the last six months in 
a factory or production centre or at the training institute/ 
centre itself if the necessary facilities are available. In 
the case of vocational trades, training generally lasts a year. 

At the end of May 1954, 1,159 persons were undergoing 
training in vocational trades connected with cottage and 
small-scale industries; 129 adult civilians and 376 displaced 
persons were undergoing professional training in technical 
trades in the Labour Ministry’s training institutes/centres 
after passing trade tests. In addition, 625 displaced persons 
were undergoing institutional training (345 in technical and 
280 in vocational trades) under a special scheme for dis¬ 
placed persons run by the Labour Ministiy^ on behalf of 
the Ministry^ of Rehabilitation. In all, 3,021 persons were 
undergoing training at the end of May 1954, of whom 434 
were women. 

A scientific, well organised and progressive S 3 ^stem of 
mstruction can be ensured only through a body of 
instructors specialty trained and equipped for the purpose. 
To impart such training, an institute—the Central Institute 
for Training Instructors—has been set up at Koni-BUaspur 
in Madhya Pradesh. A six-month course and a refresher 
course of shorter duration are provided. From its inception 
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in 1948 to the end of May 1954 the institute has turned out 
1,211 fully trained instructors and supervisors in about 15^ 
trades. At the end of May 1954, 107 instructors and super¬ 
visors were receiving training. 

A committee set up by the Central Government to pre¬ 
pare a detailed scheme for the establishment of an All-India 
Trades Certification Board for conducting examinations and 
awarding certificates to craftsmen on a national basis has 
submitted its report. 

Another committee, the Training and Employment 
Organisation Committee (Shiva Rao Committee), one of 
whose functions was to assess the results obtained through 
the Training Schemes (including the scheme for training 
instructors and supervisors) and to consider on what basis 
they should be continued, has also submitted its report. 

Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act 

The effect of sudden retrenchment in organised indus¬ 
tries is often more severe than normal unemployment. The 
Industrial Disputes (Amendment) Act, passed in 1953, 
requires the payment of certain compensation to all 
workers covered by the Industrial Disputes Act in case of 
retrenchment. There is also provision for tne payment of 
compensation in cases of lay-off, applicable to workers in 
factories and mines. A Bill is pending in Parliament to 
extend the latter concession to workers in plantations. 


7. PRODUCTIVITY 

Much attention has been paid in recent years to the 
productivity of labour. Employers as a general rule have 
maintained that the worker’s productivity is declining- 
workers for their part have vigorously claimed the opposite! 
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in India, the lack of reliable industrial 
statistics and personnel trained for such work has prevented 
the undertaking of productivity studies. The Plan therefore 
suggested that a team of experts be brought from abroad to 
train persons from the Government, industry and trade 
unions in developing methods of carrying out this work. The 
services of five I. L. O. experts were secured at the end of 
1952. They were charged with organising productivity studies 
in selected industries and introducing improved systems of 
payment by results. The team was divided into two units, 
nne to carry out studies in the engineering industry in 
Calcutta and the other in the cotton textile industry in 
Bombay and Ahmedabad. Both units carried out pilot 
studies to demonstrate various techniques such as work 
^tudy, method study, product study, layout and planning. 
Within six months they were able to demonstrate both to 
employers and trade unions how results could be achieved 
in a short time by training local staff in productivity 
techniques. 

To co-ordinate, maintain and expand the work they have 
been doing, the experts suggested the establishment of a 
National Productivity Centre. The Government have agreed, 
and the centre is shortly to be set up. It will train not only 
officials but representatives of employers’ organisations and 
trade unions, who will in turn impart training to persons in 
various industries. After some time it will thus be possible 
to rapidly extend producti\dty studies among all branches of 

industry. 

Rationalisation 

With the productivity of labour is linked the vexed 
question of rationalisation in industry. When an employer, 
with the object of greater production at less cost, attempts 
to introduce labour-saving machinery, he meets strong 
opposition from his workers if they are organised. 

In a country^ like India, with unemployment already 
rife, it is not possible to allow any large-scale displacement 
of labour. But rationalisation cannot be entirely banned. 
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■else production will suffer, A compromise most. theret\)re, 
be arrived at, and this can best be done by laving down 

W-- h ^ 

certain conditions under which only rationalisation should 
be undertaken. The most important of these are the stan¬ 
dardisation of work-loads, the reabsorption of retrenched 
personnel in other departments or in government projects 
and facilities for retraining for alternative occupations. 

If retrenched workers can be readily absorbed elsewhere 
there can be no objection to rationalisation in a particular 
sphere. An important point to be borne in mind is that 
rationalisation brings in its wake reduced prices, which 
means an increase in the workers’ real wages. Employees 
can also expect higher wages as a result of the gain from 
rationalisation. Moreover, the consequent increase in pro¬ 
duction encourages the growth of subgidiar\^ trades, which 
are additional sources of employment. 

Rationalisation, then, is not quite the bogy it is some¬ 
times painted. Within limits, and with proper safeguards for 
workers, it is of great importance to the economic develop¬ 
ment of the country. What form rationalisation should take 
and what should be its pace over the next few years is a 
matter under the consideration of the Planning Commission. 


8. CONCLUSION 

In recent years there has been a good deal of legislation 
designed to improve working conditions and secure for the 
worker an adequate wage, social security and amenities 
which help him to achieve a reasonable standard of living 
A stage has been reached when it is possible to relate 
measures taken for the well-being of the working class to 

increases in production in several spheres of industrv. 

» ' 
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There is no doubt that working efficiency has imprn\ ed as 
a result of welfare measures, as forecast in the Plan. 

Conditions are still far from perfect; there is much yet 
to be done. But in legislating for labour, care ha> had' to 
be taken that the pace of reform does not outstrip the 
resources needed to consolidate it. Too ambitious welfare 
programmes can drive employers (the smaller ones especial¬ 
ly) to a point where they cannot carry out further reforms 
withofut ruin to their businesses^ which in turn leads to un¬ 
employment and defeats the very purpose of reform, besides 
being detrimental to the countiy' s interests In this con¬ 
nection, workers must remember that they too have certain 
obligations to the community. In the task of building a 
higher level of productivity they must be prepared to con¬ 
tinue to undergo some hardship at first, secure in the 
knowledge that regular attendance, discipline and hard 
work will bring their reward in better livdng standards as 
productivity rises. 

If strike activity is taken as the criterion, workers are 
showing an increasing awareness of their responsibilities* 
In 1951 there were 3,818,928 man-days lost due to industrial 
disputes. In 1952 the number had declined to 3,336.961, and 
in 1953 the trend continued, although the figure for that 
year, namely 3.382,608, was slightly above that for 1952. 

As the main instrument in the fulfilment of its targets. 


labour has a very important place in the Plan. On the co¬ 
operation of this uncertain human factor depends to a large 
degree the success or failure of the Plan. By upholding the 
worker’s rights to a better existence and awakening in him 
a sense of responsibilit>^ this co-operation is being secured 
in ever-increasing measure to the lasting benefit of the 

country. 
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